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schichte naturally face the danger of superficiality. The writer has not 
entirely overcome this difficulty. The pages on economic developments 
are undoubtedly superficial, perhaps necessarily so. As for bibliog- 
raphy, the book makes no pretence to exhaustive lists (for example, the 
only source cited at the head of the chapter on the foundation of the 
Frankish kingdom is Gregory of Tours), but even when they are viewed 
merely as selected bibliographies there are questionable omissions. As 
an illustration, no work of this kind, containing many pages on English 
institutions, should fail to mention to readers whom it aims to direct to 
more intensive treatments the work of Stubbs, especially when the book 
is presumably meant for use outside of England. It is on the institu- 
tional side that the book is weakest : the bifurcated root of the immunity 
is not recognized (p. 26), the ecclesiastical influence in the development 
of the benefice is ignored (p. 33), although both institutions are sup- 
posedly fully discussed; the Anglo-Saxon ealdormen and Canute's earls 
are confused (p. 130) ; the feudal regime in the Crusaders' states in 
Syria is described from the Assizes of Jerusalem as of the early twelfth 
century (p. 217) although Dodu's Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques 
is listed in the bibliography of the chapter. 

The defects last mentioned may be due in part to hasty writing and 
to a desire for quick publication without careful editing, since there are 
other evidences of this in very careless proof-reading. Unfortunately 
too, the press-work is in sad contrast to what we were wont to expect 
from German workmen. The war however has not biased the writer's 
attitude toward the commanding role of French civilization in the history 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

E. H. B. 

Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Goucher 
College. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 
451. $6.00.) 

The viking incursions into western and southwestern Europe began 
toward the close of the eighth century and continued for a period of 
nearly two hundred years. English writers have given us much in- 
formation of a general sort about these invasions; but their accounts 
have little to offer concerning the social aspects of the movement— the 
ideas, the customs, the religious beliefs, and the political institutions 
which the vikings brought with them into the lands that they seized and 
occupied. Scandinavian scholars have, however, not allowed these 
fields to lie fallow. Alexander Bugge has described the social life and 
the economic activities of the viking period. Hjalmar Falk has dis- 
cussed the methods of navigation and the art of warfare. Finnur 
Jonsson and Axel Olrik have studied the intellectual activities and the 
literary sources of the time. Oscar Montelius has described the material 
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civilization of the North in the early Middle Ages. Johannes Steenstrup 
has outlined the legal and political systems in the viking settlements. 
And there are many others whose studies, though less inclusive, have 
added materially to our knowledge 'of Scandinavian life in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. 

The researches of these men have revealed a civilization which in 
many respects compares favorably with the culture of contemporary 
Christian Europe. Their conclusions have in part been made accessible 
to English and American readers in Gjerset's History of the Norwegian 
People ; but for the larger field there is no other work quite so inclusive 
as Professor Mary W. Williams's volume on Social Scandinavia. Pro- 
fessor Williams begins her presentation with three introductory chapters 
on the land and the people, kinship and nationality, and social classes. 
She next describes the environment and traces the typical activities of 
the Northern people in the closing years of heathendom, from the day 
when the infant received his name to the later day when his kinsmen 
drank the grave-ale. As life in the Northern countries was quite largely 
rural, the greater part of the work deals with conditions and occupa- 
tions on the medieval farmstead; but the author has added a fairly 
adequate account of town life and commercial methods. The public 
life of the age is discussed under the heads of government, systems of 
justice, and religious worship. The intellectual culture is described in a 
series of chapters dealing with language, literature, scientific knowl- 
edge, religion, superstition, and the runes. 

Though Professor Williams's study has the appearance of being in 
large part a compilation, it is not wholly of that character. The author 
has evidently made an extensive study of the sources for the period, 
not only the laws and the sagas, but also the material remains of the 
age, in which the Northern countries are comparatively rich. She ac- 
cepts Fridtjof Nansen's belief that the Finns of the saga period were 
not the ancestors of the modern Finns, but a primitive Aryan race, traces 
of which may still be found in Denmark and southwestern Norway; 
but she rejects Nansen's theory that this people was fundamentally 
Celtic. Certain topics, like marriage and divorce, the position of woman 
in heathen society, and superstitious beliefs, Miss Williams appears 
to have studied with particular care. Her general conclusion seems 
to be that, while the position of the gentler sex was not entirely ideal, 
it was more endurable than that of the Christian women in the lands 
beyond the sea. Though she admits that the sources show clear traces 
of the suttee, it is her opinion that the practice of burning widows had 
become practically obsolete long before the saga period. She believes 
that the same was true of wife-purchase : the terminology used is frankly 
commercial; but the bridegroom was apparently no longer purchasing 
the bride but the guardianship over the bride. 

It can scarcely be said that Professor Williams has exhausted her 
theme; but an author has the right to impose limits, and the reviewer 
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has no fault to find with the plan. In places the proof-reader has failed 
to note errors; the foot-note references to Scandinavian titles should 
have been read with greater care. Thorberga (p. 115) should no doubt 
be Bergthora. The reviewer doubts very strongly that any Northern 
ship in the saga period ever carried as many as one thousand men (p. 
253). The map showing the "towns and areas of Scandinavian influ- 
ence " is useful for the location of towns, but the area of influence is 
somewhat overdrawn. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. By Charles Wendell 
David, Associate Professor of European History in Bryn Mawr 
College. [Harvard Historical Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press ; London : Humphrey Milf ord. 1920. Pp. xiv, 
271. $3.00.) 

Robert Curthose, the oldest son of William the Conqueror, is 
usually described as a kindly and generous but lazy and incompetent 
prince, one who possessed neither the capacity nor the energy demanded 
for the government of a turbulent province like the Norman duchy. 
This view apparently still holds. Duke Robert's latest biographer, Dr. 
C. W. David, makes no attempt to rehabilitate the reputation of the 
discredited prince; 'in fact after one has read Dr. David's account of 
Robert's career, one feels that earlier estimates of his character and 
abilities were probably too generous. Mr. E. A. Freeman, who did 
not love the Norman dynasty, was at least willing to grant that Duke 
Robert possessed real abilities as a warrior and a leader of armed men. 
Dr. David doubts the correctness of this estimate : " Robert was, so far 
as we know, never foremost in council; he was rarely foremost on the 
field of battle, and he showed no particular capacity for generalship " 

(p. 119). 

It is doubtful whether the career of the " sleepy duke " is really 
worthy of an extended study. Dr. David's work finds its justification, 
however, in the fact that Duke Robert's reign covered a period of Nor- 
man history which can be most satisfactorily studied from the view- 
point of ducal policy. The two decades following the death of William 
the Conqueror were a period of much confusion, especially along the 
borders of the duchy, which confusion was in great measure due to the 
weak government of the careless duke. The author devotes the greater 
part of his work to these years. Duke Robert's struggle with the barons 
on the border, his loss of Maine, his difficulties with his more aggressive 
brothers, his effort to obtain the English crown, his loss of ducal 
authority and personal freedom — these and other related subjects are 
discussed with all the fullness of detail that the sources permit. Dr. 
David has included chapters dealing with Robert's career before he 
inherited the ducal coronet, with the part that he played in the First 



